











AMERICAN 


ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 


OCTOBER, 1839. 


Art. I—SPARKS THAT MAY KINDLE. 


THE SPIRIT OF TRUE SCHOLARSHIP. 


Your true scholar is a great rarity. Nature laboreth long 
to produce such an one, and after many ineffectual strivings 
and rude abortions, gives birth to one in an age, a world’s 
wonder. Let us contemplate this strange genesis, and in- 
quire, whence, and of what temper and elements it is, and 
by what it is differenced from other men, and stands thus 
aloof. It is neither his arrogance nor our servile fear that 
has placed him above the rest of us ; but his native hugeness 
of stature overshadows us, and we reverence. We are of 
the earth ; we creep along its surface ; our sight is obstruct- 
ed by its hills and mists. He is a clear intelligence ; he par- 
takes of the heavenly ; in him resides swiftness and strength ; 
he overtops the mountains, and far above the cloud region, 
breathes the pure ether. Yet we do not worship. He is 
only our taller brother. The same spark is in us too. We 
may one day take long strides like him. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TRUE SCHOLAR IS A SELF-DENYING 
SPIRIT. 


God hath not given to every man to possess and enjoy 
all things. Nature is never prodigal of her favors. He may 
be rich, if he will, or learned, or in honor, or indolent, but 
not all and at once. The same sun that ripens the cotton 
plant, scorches the grass. One tree bears oranges, another 
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the bread fruit; but no one both. Man may choose what 
he will be, and then by a laborious paying of the price 
which necessity exacts, he shall become that thing he has 
chosen. Would he be rich, then he shall work with callous 
hands, rise with the lark, feed scantily, save odds and ends, 
and suffer all the ills of poverty. Or grasping at stocks, 
become the associate and friend of the knave and outlaw, 
and the worn hat and threadbare coat will-be an emblem of 
the leanness that is within. But the end is sure. He will 
be rich. He has chosen his part, which, as the laws of na- 
ture are certain, “shall not be taken from him.” Yet.this 
man can not become wise, or honored, or beloved. 

Such is our weakness that the visible excludes the ideal. 
Gold and silver take, in the judgments of men, the prece- 
dence, of the riches that are in the intellect of men. The 
voice of applauding multitudes is louder and more persua- 
sive than the low, quiet broodings of the affections. A place 
in a faction is more desirable than in the immortal brother- 
hood of the good and wise. 

Yet all these influences of sense, and custom, and conven- 
tional judgment, which so temptingly allure all men, must 
the lover of true wisdom forego, and reject. ‘They encum- 
ber and stifle him. Pythons are they, which need a Hercu- 
les to strangle them. Nay, they strangle the most of us. 
Yet he whom Nature hath made a worthy scholar, and to 
whom the right spirit has been given, be he sunken never so 
deep in these oppressive waters, by a native subtleness and 
upward pressure, emerges, and rises to his own pure ele- 
ment. ‘The waves reach not him. ‘Their roar is far below. 
He cares not to pamper the body. Like Erasmus, his first 
want is books ; then if he has money left, he will buy clothes. 
Pulse and spring water, a rude pallet and a maple dish were 
fare and furniture enough for him, who has fellowship with 
heroes and sages, who provides no expensive entertainments 
for the living, but himself feeds on the treasured wisdom of 
the dead. e does not need a garnished house, and a cost- 
ly retinue. He would be himself a fit dwelling for the spir- 
it of divine wisdom, and has in the power of his knowledge 
all the principles of nature, as handmaids richly and sponta- 
neously ministering to his wants. He desires not the com- 
mendation of the unthinking; for he is not of them. To 
the cheers or censures of the multitude he gives no heed, 
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for he is of that noble society, selected from the generous, 
and the just, the heroic and devoted, the pure and wise of 
all ages, who have been martyrs for the right, and who have 
mused in silence, in obscurity, in scorn, on the beauty and 
excellence of truth, till the flame has been kindled in them, 
and burned on consuming and inextinguishable. 

The power that made man, has subjected him to toil. 
«« By the sweat of thy brow” is the perpetual decree. The 
treasures that we covet, lie not upon the surface. Gems are 
in mines. The pearl dwells many fathoms down in the 
bosom of the sea. ‘Truth too has her secret veins, which 
the rustic treads on daily and unwittingly. She liesin a deep 
well, to whose bottom only the stars look.. He who search- 
es for her with idle curiosity or vacant stare will not find her. 
She does not come in dreams. The scholar girds himself 
with a deliberate purpose. Whatever is needful he does, 
and shrinks from no discipline. He plods, delves, watches ; 
he walks, runs, waits. ‘Thankfully he receives the sudden 
light of an inspiration, or patiently spells out the mystic 
characters in which nature’s laws are written. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TRUE SCHOLAR IS A SINCERE SPIRIT. 


It has no sympathy with error, it disdains falsehood, it 
despises and defies deceit. Truth is its element, its life. It 
loves the light, and wats forth boldly in it, that itself may 
be seen, and that it may see all things. 

‘The true scholar must be sincere not only in word and 
action, but in purpose and thought. There must be no 
seeming in him; cant, hypocrisy and_prétension are alien 
from his nature. He desires that only which truly és. 
The false shows of things, which dazzle and blind, have no 
charm for him. He aims at a real knowledge and substan- 
tial worth. He has to do with substance and heart. Forms 
have no value for him who would apprehend the “ inward- 
ness of all secrets.” He who would be initiated in the hid- 
den doctrine and rites of Eleusis must present himself, as 
with a cleansed body, so with a sincere mind, without doubt 
or mistrust, hoping and looking with single aim for the wis- 
dom that was to be revealed. So the student who would 
enter the temple of truth, and behold with his own eyes the 
mysteries of nature, must pass on with that sincerity of 
heart which alone can give a serene purpose and a resolute 
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step. The crackling salt offered with honest hands, shall 
be a more odorous offering than Sabzan spices. If the 
heartless lover who vows adoration to his mistress while he 
worships only her gold, is justly spurned, and loses both his 
mistress and his gold ; much more he who seeks an unearthly 
and pinks: good with low views and an earthly heart, shall 
find himself perpetually balked and disappointed. There 
is here no room for paltering, and double dealing. Every 
man gets what he deserves, not what he would seem to de- 
serve. The lust of gold, however disguised, cannot win 
wisdom, nor can the desire of mere dignities, or that shame- 
less passion which seeks only popular applause: nay, they 
are dull orbs, ever near, and impenetrable, which stand for- 
ever between the soul’s eye and the sun of truth. Is there 
one who loves truth, and seeks after wisdom? To whom 
they are in themselves more precious than gold and gems, 
priceless as light and the stars, more sustaining and comfort- 
ing than the balsams of human affection and regard? Let 
him thank God, and take courage. That he desireth, he 
shall yet have. He has now the key that unlocks every 
ward. His vision is already purged that, in due time he 
may gaze on the transcendent brightness. As the tree by 
its subtle alchemy rejects all noxious and pestilent exhala- 
tions, and transmutes the impalpable air into veined leaves, 
aud spreading branches, and a solid trunk, so does the sin- 
cere scholar refusing error and deceit, breath only the pure 
air of truth, and is quickened in every impulse and affection 
by its living oom. f 

The sincerity of the true scholar is no ordinary attainment. 
It must be unmingled and undefiled ; not merely a single 
purpose, not one strain however melodious, but the consent 
of all the harmonies of his being ; nor yet a rainbow union, 
where each hue is diverse while all are blended, but that 
perfect intermingling in which every separate color is 6st in 
the pure whiteness of their combination, ‘To such an one 
science reveals itself as to a favoriteson. That which others 
grope for is plain to him. He enters the labyrinth with a 
clue that shall never mislead. 

This sincerity involves a judgment of the heart no less 
than of the head. It isa moral appreciation. Simple in 
itself, it loves simplicity and purity. Understanding values, 
and judging by a right measure, it holds fast what it loves. 
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Transparent too is it with that liquid clearness in which the 
sunlight detects no floating mote, or staining vapor. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TRUE SCHOLAR IS A SOLITARY SPIRIT. 


Doubtless he who looks aright for wisdom may find it 
everywhere. Her lessons are written on all material things, 
and are interwoven with the whole fabric of society. The 
true scholar learns not less from nature, and from his own 
experience of life, than from books, ‘“ which are the records of 
other men’s‘lives.”” Men talk much of the beauties of na- 
ture, wherewith boys and maidens are often in raptures. 
Yet these beauties are of too fine essence to be discerned 
by gross and vulgar spirits, and Jie too deep hidden to be 
reached by the frivolous and unthinking. Invested with 
this beauty, and veiled by it to the common eye, lie, still un- 
derneath, the laws and lessons of wisdom. Into tiais realm 
only, the true scholar may enter. ‘The harmony of the 
spheres ishis familiar music. The power of elemental num- 
bers none else can understand. ‘The secret workings of life 
are in some degree disclosed to him, and the mysterious af- 
finity which makes man a brother to the clod. In the lone- 
liness of nature he is not alone. The trees, winds, waters, 
all have a voice. ‘ Airy tongues that syllable” are no 
longer a poetic fiction. The very shapes of what seems 
- are emblems, and the gift of insight is bestowed on 

im. 

Nor less does he gain from every hour of contact with so- 
cial life. Every man he meets becomes his teacher, alike 
the wise man and the fool, the toll gatherer and the chance 
wayfarer. In the market place, and the court room, the 
shop of the artisan and the hall of debate, the church, the 
funeral, the wedding, the christening, in every bargain and 
sale, in every theatre, caucus, and mob, wherever man is 
and acts, there is his study. The kindling eye, the hasty 
word, the rude gesture, the clumsy attitude of the rustic, 
and the swagger of the bully, each tells him something. 
Every social assembly is a museum of choice specimens, la- 
belled and tieketed, and offered to the inspection of all who 
think it worth their while to study them. The ungrateful 
yielding to necessity, the struggle against want, the confer- 
ring a favor, all the actions indeed of daily intercourse teach 
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us effectually lessons, which when we read them in books 
we always forget. 

In the scenes of nature and the hurrying tide of society, 
the scholar is still solitary. ‘The learning goes on in the 
depths of his own mind, and the bystander sees nothing of it. 
Inferences, analogies, causes, effects, are a portion of the 
brood that are hourly begotten, and every sight multiplies it- 
self into manifold new phenomena and relations. The bu- 
siness of the throng around is no hindrance or disturbance. 
Archimedes could continue his demonstration while the sol- 
diers of Marcellus had battered and sacked Syracuse. Xe- 
nophon philosophized among the Carduchian mountains. 
Napoleon was a student at Borodino and Versailles. Bodily 
presence neither lets nor aids the presence of the spirit. 

When the scholar has gathered his treasures by diligent 
observation of men and things, he retires to the secrecy of 
his own studious thoughts, as the bee to the hive laden with 
that which is tobe honey. The chemist has drawn from 
every mine and mountain, the materials for his experiments, 
but it is the silent laboratory and the crucible, that bring 
forth their secret powers and agencies. It is solitary thought 
that animates the dead mass of facts and products. Here 
no man can help his neighbor. Each must do his work, 
and bear his burden alone. Whoever relies on the prom- 
ised or supposed aid of another is no man. The crutch is 
the better of the two. If the work is ever accomplished, it 
is by the energies of the soul working within itself. If not 
thus done, it will be never done. 

Let not the scholar hasten from his seclusion to mingle 
with men, and become one of them. His solitude has fel- 
lows and friends enough. Images of the past are there. 
Events, that are now passing, fling their shadows into his 
sanctuary. Homer and Milton, bards, seers, heroes and 
prophets are his counsellors and inmates. Still and unob- 
trusive are they, aids, in no way incumbrances. The histo- 
ry of ages, the experience of human hearts, the riches of 
man’s intellect are treasured in their few, brief sentences. 
In such counsellors is wisdom. 

Yonder, high in his solitary attic, is he, with scan- 
ty furniture and dimly burning lamp. The busy crowd 
below pass to and fro on their various errands alike unheed- 
ing and unheeded. Yet rich and bright are his visions. 
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Forms of unearthly stature and of celestial beauty wait on 
his will. Select spirits of distant ages answer to his call. 
He converses with the best and bravest. They bring mes- 

s of warning and refreshment. Himself changes to 
their likeness and becomes partaker of their beauty. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TRUE SCHOLAR IS A SPIRIT OF TRUST- 
FUL HOPE. 


Why should not the true scholar hope and trust? He is 
a docile pupil of nature, he obeys her laws, he has partaken 
of her spirit, and she, who is no niggard in her bestow- 
ments, will give him his full reward. He has much need of 
hope, for his discipline is severe. Years of toil and watch- 
ing avail not sometimes to gain him the secret he would 
know. Yet he may feel assured that silently it may be as 
the dawning, and sure as that dawning, that truth shall be 
revealed to him ; or the globe of cloud shall burst, in some 
inspired moment, and the light he has yearned for, be given 
him. He has need of hope; for the object he aims at 
comes not within the scope of ordinary sympathy and cal- 
culation. It is distant, and the benefits of it are still more 
distant, and few can see them. ‘There are few who com- 
mend. Were not hope strong within him, he would sink 
by the wayside. 

Still more sustaining is his living and perpetual trust. He 
has undoubting faith in the powers and resources of the hu- 
man soul. He feels within him that divine energy which 
links him to the immortals. Himself is a partaker of the 
Infinite Reason. A reflecting, conscious spirit with reason 
and free will, he has the consciousness of sovereignty. The 
realm of thought and feeling, the boundless universe of 
knowledge is subject to him. All this was made for him, 
his title has no flaw, and he knows that if not now, yet one 
day, he shall enter and occupy this vast inheritance. 

More perfect, if possible, is his trust in the goodness of 
that wisdom, which is at once the author of his own being 
and the source of all truth, and which has made them for 
each other, that his labor shall not be vain and without re- 
ward. As the seeing eye is an evidence beforehand of that 
light by which it may see, so is his craving of knowledge an 
earnest and sufficient proof that truth is, and is for him. He 
who has created the desire and given the power will not suf- 
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fer them finally to mislead and disappoint. With a charter 
thus heaven-derived, he goes cheerfully tc his labor, and 
wearisome and imperfect as it may be, he is sure that the 
end will be attained, and the blessing will be given. 

He has too an unwavering faith in the worth of truth. 
He pursues no phantom. The prize he aims at may be un- 
seen, but is none the less real. That which most men take 
to be real, the visible tangible form, is but the husk and _en- 
velopment of the true substance. That by which the crys- 
tal is different from the pebble is not so much its form, as 
the principle of accretion which brings every particle to its 
place, and is the origin and law of that form. The student 
of nature, who reads aright, stops not at the outward appear- 
ance, but looks beneath to the living force. In society 
the phantasmagoria which passes before our eyes, is to the 
student not an amusement, but a deep study, and develops 
to him the secret powers and principles which make that so- 
ciety what it is: as in books, he reads not merely the print- 
ed characters, but the meaning of the writer, not a bare al- 
phabet of Greek or Hebrew, but the mind of Sophocles or 
of Isaiah. Thus perpetually reaching after substance, his 
way is always to the heart of things. The knowledge he 
seeks is that which has life ; and the life passes from it to 
him, and he too lives, and is aman. The fashion of this 
world passeth away, but the word of God abideth forever. 
He who has well learned that word, which is written alike 
in letters and in laws, has a possession which changes not. 
He can look forward to no disappointment. 

The true scholar will be a friend of man. Understand- 
ing the secret of their acts, he offers them wise guidance, 
or that they may be self-guided, reveals to them the princi- 
ples which they unconsciously obey. His is no mysterious 
power over nature and man, but a wise following and a sim- 
ple hearted knowledge, which another, though he may not 
discover it, may use more skilfully than he. Thus the 
thoughts, which the scholar has attained by long and patient 
labor, descend to the common mind and are the property of 
all. The light which was once seen from only the hill tops, 
now shines down into the vallies, and all men rejoice in it. 

F. H. 
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Arr. II.—MASTER EZEKIEL CHEEVER.* 


Master Ezexter Cuerver, (or Carevers,) was the 
father of New England schoolmasters. He died in August, 
1708, having probably outlived all who with him were the 
founders of the New Haven Church. His funeral sermon 
was preached by Cotton Mather, and published witha “ His- 
torical Introduction,” and a poetical ‘‘ Essay” on his me- 
mory. Some extracts from the work are given in II, Mass. 
Hist. Coll. VII, 130, as supplementary to a brief account of 
Cheever gathered out of the town records, by the late Col. 
Lyon. 

Mather says, in his “ Historical Introduction,” ‘‘ He was 
born in London many years before the birth of New Eng- 
land. It was January 25th, 1614 (i. e. 1634.) He arrived 
in this country in June, 1637, with the rest of those good 
men, who sought a peacable secession in an American wil- 
derness, for the pure evangelical and instituted worship of 
our great Redeemer, to which he kept a strict adherence all 
his days. He then sojourned first, a little while, part of a 
year, at Boston ; so that at Boston he both commenced and 
concluded his American race. His holy life was a married 
life. He died in Boston, August 21st, 1708, in the ninety- 
fourth year of his age ; after he had been a skilful, painful, 
faithful schoolmaster for seventy years ; and had the singu- 
lar favor of Heaven, that though he had usefully spent his 
life among children, yet he had not become twice a child, 
but held his abilities, with his usefulness, in an unusual de- 
gree, to the very last.” 

In the Sermon, Dr Mather says, “It was noted, that 
when scholars came to be admitted into the College, they 
who came frony the Cheeverian education, were generally 
the most unexceptionable. He flourished so long in the 
great work of bringing our sons to be men, that it gave him 
an opportunity to send forth many Bezaleels and Aholiabs 
for the service of the tabernacle, and men fitted for all good 
employments. He that was my master seven and thirty 
years ago, was a master to many of my betters no less than 
seventy years ago; so long ago, that I must even mention 
my father’s tutor for one of them.” 


* From Bacon’s Historical Discourses. See Notices of Books. 
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Particular notice is taken of “ his piety, and his care to 
infuse documents of piety into the scholars under his charge, 
that he might carry them with him to the heavenly world. 
He so constantly prayed with us every day, and catechised 
us every week, and let fall such holy counsels upon us ; he 
took so many occasions to make speeches to us, that should 
make us afraid of sin, and of incurring the fearful judgments 
of God by sin,—that I do propose him for imitation.” 

Having shown what his ‘“ master was in the school,’’ he 
adds, “‘ Out of the school, he was one, antigua fide, priscis 
moribus : a Christian of the old fashion; an Oxip New 
Enevanpo Curistian ; and I may tell you, that was as ven- 
erable a sight as the world, since the days of primitive Chris- 
tianity, has ever looked upon. He was well studied in the 
body of divinity ; an able defender of the faith and order of 
the gospel; notably conversant and acquainted with the 
scriptural prophecies, 

** He lived as a master the term which has been, for above 
three thousand years, assi for the life of man; he con- 
tinued to the ninety fourth year of his age,—his intellectual 
force as little abated as his natural.” 

Col. Lyon says, in his brief Note on Ezekiel Cheever, “I 
am ignorant whether he came from England with Governor 
Eaton, in 1637, or joined him at Boston; but he came to 
New Haven with him. His name appears in the Plantation 
Covenant, signed in Newman’s barn, June 4, 1639. Al- 
though a poor man, he must have been of considerable esti- 
mation, as he signed among their principal men. Every 
thing was done with much formality at that time. By their 
dooms-day book, I find his family consisted of himself and 
wife only. She died in 1649. His estate was set at £20, 
and a few acres of wildland beside. He taught school, and 
sometimes conducted public worship. It is probable that 
he wrote his Accipence at New Haven. In 1644, his sala- 
ry was raised to £30 per annum ; for three years before, he 
had received but £20 per annum. 

“ I suppose he left this town about the year 1650, (his 
name does not appear on the records after that,) and spent 
the remainder of his long life in the Bay State. In Cam- 
bridge catalogue, I see that Thomas Cheever was graduated 
in 1677 ; perhaps a son of Ezekiel, by a second wife.” 

What Col. Lyon calls the “ doomsday-book” of the New 
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Haven planters may be seen in Barber’s Hist. and Antiq. of 
New Haven, p. 38. Ezekiel Cheever’s family, instead of 
being set down there as “consisting of himself and his wife 
only,” included three persons as early as the uncertain date 
of that document, probably 1633. If Col. Lyon had con- 
sulted the baptismal record, he would have seen that Ezekiel 
had a numerous family without “ a second wife.’? The 
second baptism in the record, is that of “‘ Samuel Cheevers, 
the son of Ezekiel Cheevers,’’ “the 17th of the ninth 
month,” 1639. Mary his daughter, was baptized 29th of 
Nov. 1640. [His son Ezekiel, was baptized the 12th of 
June, 1642. Another daughter, Elizabeth, was baptized the 
6th of April, 1645. “Sarah Cheever,” probably another 
daughter of his, was baptized 2lst September, 1646. 
“Hannah Cheever,” 25th of June, 1648. 

Pres. Stiles in his Literary Diary, 25th April, 1772, men- 
tions seeing “the Rev. and aged Mr Samuel Maxwell of 
Warren,” R.I., and adds, “ He told me he well knew the 
famous Grammar schoolmaster, Mr Ezekiel Cheever of Bos- 
ton, author of the Accidence ; that he wore a long, white 
beard, terminating ina point; that when he stroked his 
beard to the point, it was a sign to the boys to stand clear.” 
“In Mr Maxwell, I have seen a man who had been acquaint- 
ed with one of the original and first settlers of New Eng- 
land. Now a rarity!” 

Afterwards, in 1774, July 14th, Dr Stiles mentions read- 
ing Dr Mather’s sermon on the death of Cheever; and 
having noted down several dates from the sermon, he adds, 
“He was a pious and learned divine as well as preceptor. 
He wore his beard to the day of his death. He very much 
formed and established the New England pronunciation of 
Latin and Greek. He printed an English Accidence, still 
in use. The hair of his head and beard were white as snow. 
‘ He died, leaning like old Jacob upon a staff; the sacrifice 
and the righteousness of a glorious Christ, he let us know, 
was the staff which he leaned upon.’ I have seen those 
who knew the venerable saint, particularly Rev. John Bar- 
nard of Marblehead, who was fitted for college by Mr 
Cheever, and entered 1698. It is said that if he stroked 
his beard upon his boys doing ill, it was a certain sign of se- 
verity. 

Besides his Accidence, Cheever published a book on the 
millenium. Allen, Biog. Dict. 
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The following petition, copied from the Hutchinson pa- 

pers in the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
is published in “ Prize Book, No. IV. of the Public Latin 
School in Boston,’ 1823. 


«To his Excellency, Sir Edmund Andross, Knight, Gov- 
ernor and Captain General of his Majesty’s territories 
and dominions in New England. 


“The humble petition of Ezekiel Cheever of Boston, 
schoolmaster, siieweth that your poor petitioner hath near 
fifty years been employed in the work and office of a public 
Grammar schoolmaster in several places in this country. 
With what acceptance and success, I submit to the judgment 
of those that are able to testify. Now seeing God is pleased 
mercifully yet to continue my wonted abilities of mind, 
health of body, vivacity of spirit, delight in my work, which 
alone I am any way fit for and capable of, and whereby I 
have my outward subsistence,—I most humbly entreat your 
Excellency, that according to your former kindness so often 
meanifested, I may by your Excellency’s favor, allowance and 
encouragement, sill be continued in my present place. And 
whereas there is due to me about fifty five pounds for my 
labors past, and the former way of that part of my main- 
tenance is thought to be altered,—I with all submis- 
sion beseech your Excellency, that you would be pleased to 

ive order for my due satisfaction, the want of which would 
fal heavy upon me in my old age, and my children also, 
who are otherwise poor enough. And your poor petitioner 
shall ever pray, &c. 
Your Excellency’s most humble servant, 
“ EzexreL CHEEVER.” 


At New Haven, Ezekiel Cheever was not so confined to 
his duties in the school as to be excluded from other honora- 
ble employments. In October, 1646, he was one of the 
deputies from New Haven to the General Court for the ju- 
risdiction. He was also a preacher ; for I find that in May, 
1647, among other “ gross miscarriages” charged upon one 
“Richard Smoolt, servant to Mrs Turner,”’ for the aggre- 

te of which he was “ severely whipped,’’—was his ‘‘ scof- 

ng at the word of God which was preached by Mr Cheev- 
ers. 
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I have not seen Mather’s sermon on the death of Mr 
Cheever. Of the twospecimens that follow from the poeti- 
cal “ Essay,” I find the first in Allen, and the last in the 
notice published among the Historical Collections. 


“ A mighty tribe of well instructed youth 
Teli what they owe to him, and tell with trath. 
All the eight parte of speech, he taught to them, 
They now employ to trampet his esteem. 
Magister pleas'd them well because 't was he ; 
They say that bonus did with it agree. 
While they said amo, they the hint improve 
Him for to make the object of their love. 
No concord so inviolate they knew 
As to pay honors to their master due. 
With Cr yon they break off at last, 


But ah is all they use, wo and alas ” - 



























“ He lived and to vast age no illness knew ; 
Till Time’s scythe, waiting for him, rusty grew. 
He lived and wrought ; his labors were immense ; 
But ne’er declined to preterperfect tense.” 





For the Annals of Education. 
Art. HI.—JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY. 






Journnat or 4 Resipence 1x Norway, during the years 1834, 1835, 
and 1886: Made with a view to inquire into the Moral and Po- 
litical Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its Inhab- 
itants. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8 vo. pp. 482. London: 1836. 


Tis volume is the production of an intelligent and shrewd 
observer. He resided in Norway long enough to overcome the 
difficulties presented by a foreign language, and to have out- 
grown the feeling of strangeness with which the traveller looks 
upon unfamiliar scenes. He has told us what he saw, and mani- 
fests no disposition either to over-estimate or to depreciate the 
moral and political condition of the people. The record he has 
given of his observations is mainly a register of facts. His 
reasonings are easily separable from his statement of facts, and 
do not seem any where to have colored them. We regard the 
Journal as more than usually trustworthy. 

The condition of the Norwegians is one, in many respects, 
of peculiar interest. 


‘It is the only part of Europe in which property, from 
38 
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the earliest ages, has been transmitted upon the principle of 
partition among all the children. ‘The feudal structure of 
society, with its law of primogeniture, and its privileged class 
of hereditary nobles, never prevailed in Norway. In this 
remote corner of the civilized world we may, therefore, see 
the effects upon the condition of society of this peculiar dis- 
tribution of property ; it will exhibit, on a small scale, what 
America and France will be a thousand yearshence. From 
a period coeval with the establishment of the feudal system, 
the land and the people of Norway have been under the in- 
fluence of the mode of succession which those countries 
have only recently adopted.” 


. Separated by their remote position as well as their dissimilar 
institutions from the rest of Europe, they have felt, as land- 
locked seas, but little of the convulsions of the great ocean 
without. The structure of society has changed but slightly for 
many years, and then, chiefly, if not only, as the consequence 
of an inward organic movement. Thoroughly democratic as 
their constitution is, it is yet so well fitted to the frame of social 
life and feeling, that the changes have been usually gradual, 
and always without agitation and menace. The following pas- 
sages will show somewhat of the nature of their government, 
and its practical operation. 

“The Norwegian people enjoy a greater share of political 
liberty, have the framing and administering of their own 
laws more entirely in their own hands, than any European 
nation of the present time. _I shall attempt to give a brief 
outline of their constitution. The Parliament, or Storthing, 
is elected and assembled once in three years, and sits for 
three months, or until the business is despatched. A special 
or extraordinary Storthing may be summoned in the inter- 
val, if extraordinary circumstances, as the death of the sov- 
ereign, war or peace, should require it, but its powers do 
not extend to any alteration in the laws or constitution. 
Each Storthing settles the taxes for the ensving three years ; 
enacts, repeals, or alters laws: opens loans on the credit of 
the state ; fixes the appropriation and administration of the 
revenue ; grants the fixed sums to be applied to the different 
branches of expenditure—the establishments of the king, 
the viceroy, or members of the royal wre F revises all pay 
and pension lists, and all civil and clerical promotions, and 
makes such alterations as it deems proper in any interim 
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grants made since the former Storthing. It also regulates 
the currency, appoints five revisors, who shall every year ex- 
amine all accounts of Government, and publish printed ab- 
stracts of them. ‘There are laid before it verified copies of 
all treaties, and the minutes of all public departments, ex- 
cepting those of the highest military command. The 
Storthing impeaches and tries before a division of its own 
body all ministers of state, judges, and also its own mem- 
bers. Besides these great and controlling powers, fixed by 
the ground-law, as it is called, passed and agreed to by the 
king and nation on the i7th May, 1814, the Storthing re- 
ceives the oaths of the king on coming of age or ascending 
the throne, or of any regents appointed during a minority ; 
and in case of a failure of the royal line, it could proceed, 
as in 1814, to elect, in conjunction with Sweden, a new dy- 
nasty. This body, when elected, divides itself into two 
houses ; the whole Storthing choosing from among its mem- 
bers one fourth, who constitute the Lagthing, or upper 
house; their functions resembling those of our House of 
Lords, deliberative, and judicial in cases of impeachment ; 
the other three-fourths constitute the Odelsthing, or House 
of Commons ; and all proposed enactments must initiate in 
this division. A counsellor of state may on the part of the 
executive give in writing any proposals for new laws; but 
has no vote ; and the initiative of laws is not vested in gov- 
ernment alone, either in theory or practice, although it has 
manifested a strong desire, ever since this constitution began 
to operate, to obtain the abrogation of this part of the 
ground-law, but without success. In addition to these ex- 
tensive legislative and controlling powers, the Storthing en- 
joys a right not known in any other European monarchy. 
After a bill has been passed in the Odelsthing or lower 
house, it is sent to the Lagthing or upper house, where it is 
deliberated upon, and passed, rejected, or sent back with 
amendments to the lower house, nearly ‘as in our two houses 
of Parliament ; it then requires the sanction of the king to 
become law. But if a bill has passed through both divisions 
in three successive Storthings, on the third occasion it be- 
comes the law of the land without the royal assent. The 
ground-law, sworn to between the king and the people in 
1814, fixes and defines this right so distinctly, that it cannot 
be got over, without overturning that compact. It presumes 
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~ that, if, during six successive years, the nation by its repre- 
sentatives three times declares a measure beneficial, the 
king’s ministers must be wrong, and the nation right. This 
right has not remained dormant. ‘The abolition of here- 
ditary nobility in Norway was made law by its exertion. 
This legislative body is elected in the following way. 

* Every native Norwegian of twenty five years of age, who 
has been for five years owner or life-renter of land paying 
scat or tax, or who is a burgess of any town, or possesses 
there a house or land to the value of 150 dollars (301.,) is 
entitled to elect and to be elected ; but for this last privi- 
lege, he must be not under thirty years of age, must have 
resided for ten years in Norway, and must neither be in any 
department of the state or court, nor in the counting-house 
or bureau of any officer of state, or of the court. 

“ The country is divided into election districts, correspond- 
ing to the amts or counties, and sub-districts, corresponding 
to the parishes. Registers of the qualified voters in each 
sub-district are kept by the minister, and also by the foged 
or baillie. Each town with 150 voters makes a sub-district ; 
but if the number of voters be under 150, it must be joined 
to the nearest town. In or before the month of December 
of each third year, the electors or voters assemble in the 

rish church, and proceed, after the constitution and ground- 
et are read, to choose their election-men, in such propor- 
tions, that in towns, one is chosen among themselves by 
every 50 voters. In the country, every 100 voters, or un- 
der, if the sub-district contain only a smaller number, elect 
one: from 100 to 200 voters elect two; from 200 to 300 
voters elect three; and so on. In case an election-man, 
from sickness or other cause, cannot attend the district meet- 
ing, he who had the next number of votes is his substitute. 
In towns within eight days, and in the country within a 
month, after these election-men are chosen, they assemble 
at the place appointed for the district or county election ; 
and there elect from among themselves, or from among the 
other qualified voters in the district, the representatives to 
parliament or Storthing, in such proportion that for towns 
one fourth of the number of election-men are chosen, that 
is, from three to six, elect one, from seven to ten, two, from 
eleven to fourteen, three, and from fifteen to eighteen, four 
representatives, which is the greatest number any town can 
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send to Storthing. 1n the country one tenth is the number 
any district is entitled to send. From five to fourteen elec- 
tion-men elect one, from fifteen to twenty four two, from 
twenty five to thirty four three: and above that number 
four, being the greatest number any district or county can 
send. ‘These proportions are founded on the principle, that 
the towns in Norway should as nearly as possible return one 
third, and the country two thirds, of the whole body, which 
should not consist of under seventy five, nor above one hun- 
dred members. 

“The Storthing meets on the first business day of Februa- 
ry, and continues its session until April 30. All the meet- 
ings now described, take place suo jure, by the terms of the 
constitution ; and not under any writ or proclamation from 
the king. An extraordinary Storthing, convened by royal 
authority, can only pass interim acts, until the next regular 
Storthing, by which they must be ratified, in order to con- 
tinue in force. The election and meeting of the regular 
body cannot be postponed or controlled in any way by the 
executive power, and do not depend in any shape on its 
co-operation. This is really the Magna Charta of Norway. 
Its constitution, containing such safeguards for the political 
liberty of the people, was formed with wonderful celerity. 
The states assembled for the purpose by order of the Vice- 
roy, Prince Frederic Christian of Denmark, held their first 
meeting on the 10th of April, 1814, and on the 12tha com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare it. This committee was 
so prompt, that next morning it was ready with the princi- 
ples of a constitution, which the Assembly took into delib- 
eration until the 16th, and on the 30th of April, the consti- 
tution was on the table, and on the 17th of May, was rati- 
fied by the Assembly of the States. 

‘It had been proposed and passed in both chambers of 
the Storthing of 1815, to abolish hereditary nobility for- 
ever in Norway. The feeble remains of this class were of 
foreign, and almost all of very recent, origin: and, with few 
exceptions, had no property to maintain a dignified station 
in society. Owing to the law of the division of land among 
the children, large estates, entailed upon the possessor of the 
family title, could not exist ; and a body of titled and privi- 
leged persons could only subsist as placemen or pensioners. 
The royal assent was refused to the proposed enactment in 
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1815, and again in 1818, when it passed through a second 
Storthing. LS 1821, ifit passed through the third Storthing, 
it would become law, with or without the royal assent. 
Every means was used to induce this Storthing to abandon 
the measure. It was considered the struggle which was to 
decide the future existence of the Norwegian constitu- 
tion. 

“The Storthing passed the measure for abolishing here- 
ditary nobility for the third time; it became law; and Nor- 
pi remains a democracy, federally united with the mon- 
archy of Sweden. 

“The advantages, even to the sovereign power itself, of a 
‘free representative constitution were strongly marked during 
these transactions. ‘The monarch was never blamed, his 
popularity was never diminished, the loyalty and affectionate 
respect of his people were never in the slightest degree 
shaken, even among the most ignorant of the community, 
by events which, under a government differently constituted, 
might have kindled an excitement in the public mind in- 
jurious to the royal authority, and, perhaps, to the peace of 
the country.” 


The condition of the peasantry in respect to property is a 
singular one in Europe. 


“The peasantry of Norway have always been free 
From the earliest ages they possessed the land in property ; 
and were subject only to the general jurisdiction of the 
country. They were never adscripti glebe, as in the feu- 
dal countries of Europe, or subject in person or property 
to local judicatories. 

‘« Property and power necessarily go together; and, by 
the udal laws, the land was always the property of the peo- 
ple, not of a feudal class of high nobility: this gave them 
at all times even under the nominally absolute government 
of Denmark, much weight in legislation. 

‘“¢ Udal or odel, as a term applied to land, to landholders, 
and to privileges attached to udal land, appears to have been 
originally the same word as the German word adel, signify- 
ing noble ; and it carries an equivalent meaning in all its 
applications. Udal land is noble land, not held from or un- 
der any superior, not even from the king, consequently pay- 
ing no acknowledgment, real or nominal, as a feu-duty or 
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reddendo ; but held, as it has been proudly expressed, by 
the right by which the crown itself is held. Udal land is 

ed, consequently, without charter, and is subject to 
none of the burdens and casualties affecting land held by 
feudal tenure direct from the sovereign, or from his superior 
vassal.” 


The effects of this arrangement are perceptible in the char- 
acter of the Norwegian peasantry, and are proofs of its wisdom 
and benificence. 


“ There is no circumstance in the condition of the peo- 
ple of this country which strikes the observer more than the 
great equality of all classes, not only in houses, furniture, 
diet, and the enjoyment of the necessaries and comforts of 
life, but in manners, habits and character : they all approach 
much more nearly to one standard than in any other coun- 
try; and the standard is far from being a low one as to char- 
acter, manners and habits. In these the educated and cul- 
tivated class are, to English feelings at least, far above the 
higher classes in other foreign countries. They seem to 
have more affinity to those of our own countrymen ; but the 
lower classes appear to have made a nearer approach to the 
higher than in other countries. This is probably owing to 
the diffusion of property going on perpetually through all 
the ranks of society, and carrying down with it to the lower 
strata its humanising influences upon the character, the civ- 
ilization, the self-respect, the moral restraint, the indepen- 
dence of spirit, and the amiable manners and consideration 
for others in domestic intercourse even among the lowest of 
the people, which, in other countries are found only among 
the classes in easy circumstances. The cause seems to be 
that between the distribution and general dissemination of 
property by their peculiar law of succession, and the gener- 
al simplicity of the way of living, a greater proportion of the 
people really are in easy circumstances than in any other 
country in Europe. The alternate descent and ascent of 
property through the whole mass of society, like heat ap- 
plied to the fluid in a caldron, has brought the whole to a 
nearly equal temperature. All have the ideas, habits and 
character of people possessed of independent property, 
which they are living upon without any care about increas- 
ing it, and free from the anxiety and fever of money-making, 
or money-losing.” 
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The author gives this brief and sensible explanation of the 
fact. 


‘* Reading and writing are but means of education, not 
even efficacious in all states of society. A man may read 
and write, and yet have a totally uneducated mind. He 
who possesses property, whether he can read and write or 
not, has an educated mind; he has forethought, caution, 
and reflection, guiding every action ; he knows the value of 
self-restraint, and is in the constant habitual practice of it.”’ 


The same fact is not without influence on the manners of the 
people. 

“The good manners of the people to each other are very 
striking, and extend lower among the ranks of society in 
the community than in other countries. There seem none 
so uncultivated or rude, as not to know and observe among 
themselves the forms of politeness. The brutality, and 
rough way of talking to and living with each other, charac- 
teristic of our lower classes, are not found here. It is 
ing too far for a stranger to say there is no vulgarity ; this 
being partly relative to conventional usages, of which he can 
know but little ; but there is evidently an uncommon equali- 
ty of manners among all ranks ; and the general standard is 
not low. People have not two sets of manners, as we see 
in England, among persons even far above the middle class : 
one set for home use—rude, selfish and frequently surly ; 
and another set for company—stiff, constrained, too formal- 
ly polite, and evidently not habitual. The manners here 
are habitually good, even among the lower ranks. It is pos- 
sible that the general diffusion of property (the very labor- 
ers in husbandry possessing usually life rents of their land) 
may have carried down with it the feelings, and self-respect, 
and consideration for others that we expect for ourselves, 
which prevail among the classes possessing property, although 
of a larger extent in other countries, and which constitute 
politeness. It may also be ascribed to the naturally mild 
and amiable character of this people ; and, perhaps, also 
to their having retained in their secluded glens many usages 
and forms of politeness which once prevailed generally in 
the good society of ancient Europe, but have been properly 
discarded as unnecessary restraints upon the intercourse of 
the educated and refined classes of modern society ; 
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although, when these forms and usages are, by the spirit of 
imitation, banished from the secondary classes also, among 
whom there is sometimes a want of the refinement and cul- 
tivation that render them unnecessary, the improvement is 
not always happy. 

«Tak for sidste’ is another exploded form of politeness, 
still universal here. It means, ‘thanks for the pleasure I 
had from your company the last time we met.’ It is a com- 
pliment of recognition, which it would be extremely rude to 
neglect. The common people give, tak for sidste, to the 
Swedish peasants of Jemteland, who have come across the 
Fjelde, and whom they have certainly not seen since the 
preceding year’s snow ; and then possibly only in taking a 
dram together. A laborer never passes another at work, or 
at his meal, without a complimentary expression, wishing 
him luck in his labor, or good from his meal. In addition 
to these, perhaps not altogether useless, forms, there are the 
ordinary inquiries after friends at home, and compliments 
and remembrances sent and received, in due abundance.” 


The history and present state of Norway give ample proof 
that other things besides books and schools have much to do 
with the culture of a people. Beside the educating influences 
in the frame of government and the usages of social life, the 
periodical press exercises much sway there as elsewhere. Mr 
Laing says, 

“ The state of the periodical press in a country gives a 
true measure of the social condition of the people, of their 
intelligence, their ripeness for constitutional privileges, and 
even of their domestic comforts. The newspapers, since I 
came here, have been my principal and most instructive 
reading. In Norway there are upwards of twenty; but 
some only give the advertisements and official notices of the 
province or town in which they appear ; even these are not 
without interest to a stranger. It is curious to see what is 
to be sold or bought, and all the various transactions an- 
nounced in an advertising newspaper. Of those which give 
also the foreign and domestic news, the most extensive cir- 
culation appears enjoyed by a daily paper called the Morgen 
Blad, published in Christiania. ‘The cost of a daily paper 
sent by post is seven dollars, or about 28s. sterling yearly. 
There is no duty on newspapers; and as there are six or 
seven published in Christiania alone, this price is probably as 
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low as competition can make it. In paper and type, this 
journal is superior to any French or German one that I have 
seen ; and its articles of foreign news, and its editorial para- 
graphs, are often written with great ability. From the im- 
portance attached in all these newspapers to little local af- 
fairs, it is evident that the mass of the people, not merely 
an educated few, are the consumers. ‘There being no tax 
on advertisements, the most trifling matter is announced, 
and a publisher appears to have a kind of brokerage trade 
at his counting-house, and to be empowered to sell or buy 
for parties, or at least to bring buyers and sellers together. 

I have seen it advertised, with a reference to the editor’s 
counting-house, that there was a turkey cock to be sold, a 
cow in calf wanted, and such trifles as show, that the class 
to whom they are no trifles, read and have the benefit of 
newspapers. 

The most entire freedom of discussion exists. Public 
men and measures are handled freely, but I cannot say in- 
juriously or indecorously. The Norwegian newspapers, and 
especially their numerous correspondents, are much occu- 
pied with objects of local interest, and keep a watchful eye 
over the conduct of men in office, from the lensman of a 
parish to a minister of state. No neglect or abuse passes 
unseen and unnoticed ; and if the accusation even of an 
anonymous correspondent, appears well founded, the high- 
est functionary feels himself morally obliged to bend to pub- 
lic opinion, and explain the transaction. If he is unjustly 
or unreasonably blamed, he finds pens drawn in his defence 
without trouble to himself. The public functionaries have 
been made to feel that they are the servants, not the mas- 
ters, of the public. 

“« The temperate but firm spirit with which these contro- 
versies are carried on, the absence of any outrage on the 
private feelings of public men, even when their public con- 
duct is attacked or exposed, do honor to the good taste and 

sense of the nation, and prove that a press as free as 
that of the United States may exist without scurrility or bru- 
tal violation of the sanctity of private life. Such newspa- 
pers as the American people read would not find editors or 
readers in this country. The people are advanced beyond 
that state, in which nothing is intelligible to them that is 
not mixed up with party and personal feelings. This sound 
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state of the public mind, and of the press, may be ascribed 
in a great measure to the influence of the leading newspa- 
rs. 

‘¢ Besides newspapers, there are a considerable number of 
periodical and occasional works published. There is a Pen- 
ny Magazine in great circulation ; the matter, and even the 
plates, | believe, taken, or borrowed, from its English name- 
sake ; and there is another weekly magazine upon the same 
cheap plan. There are several monthly journals on literary, 
antiquarian, agricultural, and military subjects ; and in al- 
most every newspaper there is the announcement of some 
new work or translation. This gives a favorable impression 
of the advance of the mind in this country. The literature 
that can be strictly called Norwegian, may not as yet be of 
a very high class, compared to the standard works of other 
countries ; but there are attempts which at last may reach 
excellence,—and literature is but young in Norway.” 


Of their literature he gives no high promise. 


“From the end of the twelfth century, when Snorro 
Sturleson flourished—and he was a native of Iceland— 
down to the present day, Norwegian literarure is almost a 
blank. Holberg, a native of Norway, produced about the 
beginning of last century, a great many clever dramatic 
pieces. His Erasmus Montanus, Henry and Pernille, and 
many others of his comedies, would probably act well on 
our stage. His World below Ground has long been a fa- 
vorite book with English schoolboys. His Peder Paars is a 
comic poem,—the adventures of a shopkeeper on his voyage 
to Calenburgh to see his feste moe or betrothed sweetheart ; 
and is as witty as an ingenious parody of Homer or Virgil 
with all the machinery of gods and goddesses humorously 
applied, can be. In the ne departments of literature, 
such as the antiquarian and statistical, there have been wri- 
ters of merit. It is evident, however, that no great literary 
effort has ever been made in Norway. It is possible that 
the state of society is not favorable to great mental exertion. 
There is nothing to be gained by it ; and intellectual labor 
seems to follow the same law as bodily labor—where people 
are very much at their ease, not urged by want nor by am- 
bition, they will make no violent exertion. They will neither 
build pyramids nor write Iliads.” 
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Yet they are by no means destitute of the institutions and in- 
fluences of education. 

“ It is my impression, that the Norwegian clergy are a 
highly educated body of men. As far as my experience 
goes, the clergy and students of divinity are acquainted with 
the literature of Europe, have read the standard works in 
the French and German languages, and are-at least as well 
acquainted with English as our clergy in general are with 
French. 

“ The study of the great works on divinity, philosophy, 
and church history, which have been written in the German 
language, is a necessary part of the course here for the stu- 
dent of divinity. The classical studies are also carried on 
to a later period of life than in Scotland, by those intended 
for the clerical profession, and under teachers of a high 
scholarship. There are five high schools in the principal 
towns in Norway, in which the rectors and teachers are men, 
such as Holmboe, Bugge, Fresner, of known eminence as 
classical scholars : the student of divinity must be prepared 
in these schools for his professional studies, and is seventeen 
or eighteen years of age before he is considered fit to leave 
them for the university. In proportion, also, to the other 
professional classes in the community, the clergy of Norway 
are richly endowed, and the church has always been the 
highest profession in the country, that to which all talent is 
naturally directed. Law and medicine do not, as in Scot- 
Jand, withdraw youth of promising abilities from the clerical 
profession. It is a necessary consequence, that candidates 
are educated up to its value, and estimation in society. 

“The university at Christiania has not buildings, as yet, 
sufficient for its business. ‘The professors lecture in detach- 
ed rooms, not in any public edifice. The library is consid- 
erable, but not rich in old or valuable editions of scarce 
works. It is entirely for use, and upon a very liberal foot- 
ing. It is open for two hours daily for lending out books ; 
but there are reading rooms for those who wish to consult 
maps, manuscripts, or works of too great value to be lent 
out. Itis not necessary to be a member or a student in 
order to have the use of the books. Any householder giv- 
ing his note for their return, enables the stranger to get them 
out upon his own receipt; and the number of persons, of 
all classes, whom I have seen changing books at the hours 
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of delivery gives a favorable impression of the reading dis- 
position of the people. 

«“ The students at this university have none of the silly 
propensities of the German students: no affectation of be- 
ing a separate class, or of distinguishing themselves, as Bur- 
schen, by peculiarity of dress or roughness of manner. 
They are dressed like other gentlemen,—live like the stu- 
dents at Edinburgh, mixed with the inhabitants, and associ- 
ating with them. They have a society to which they all 
belong, and subscribe to its funds ; but its objects are alto- 
gether literary, and the money is employed in providing ele- 
mentary books, of which the university library cannot be ex- 
pected to have so many copies as must be required at once 
by those attending a course of lectures. If they ever dab- 
bled in political questions, government had no power to pre- 
vent them; and therefore being made of no importance, 
they were of none. They form no distinet body at war with 
the citizens. Many give instruction in families, or to young- 
er students preparing to pass examinations; and from the 
number of advertisements in the newspapers to and from 
tutors and teachers for all classes, the diffusion of knowledge 
appears to be going on very rapidly. It is not at all uncom- 
mon to see a person advertised for to teach in a bonder fami- 
ly, and frequently in two neighboring ones, or in a small 
country circle. 

“The considerable number of periodical publications 
which circulate in Norway, proves a state of education 
among the people which is far from being limited. There 
are two daily newspapers, and at least six published two or 
three times a week, all in extensive circulation. Every lit- 
tle town also—as Stavanger, Arendal, and others—has local 
newspapers. A penny or skilling magazine has an exten- 
sive sale, and also another publication on the same plan. It 
is not merely from the sale of these works, but from their 
matter, the advertisements to and from parties, and the sub- 
jects treated of, that I infer, in proportion to the population, 
a considerable reading pubic in Norway. There are also 
periodical works of a higher class, literary journals, and 
others on peculiar branches of knowledge, antiquarian, to- 
pographical, military. The education of the body of the 
people in country parishes is provided for by an arrange- 
ment similar to that in Scotland. There are parochial 
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schoolmasters, of whom some have fixed houses, others live 
six months in one locality and six in another. From the 
great extent of country, and its being inhabited in valleys or 
districts, separated by uninhabitable and in many cases im- 

le ridges or by fiords, it is impossible that education 
can be brought to the door of each isolated little communi- 
ty ; nor can any just conclusion be drawn from the state of 
intelligence and knowledge in one of these little societies as 
to its state in others. There are districts in which, from pe- 
culiar circumstances, as the example and success of some 
one self-taught individual, some of the finer mechanical 
arts which require considerable powers of mind as well as 
manual dexterity, as watch and clock making, are spread 
generally among the bonder. There are others in which, by 
the same means, a knowledge of the practical branches of 
mathematics is so general, that every lad is acquainted with 
land-measuring. In the parish in which I passed the last 
winter, there were eleven schools for a population of five 
thousand persons, besides three or four private family teach- 
ers. This is not a low provision, being a school to every 
five hundred. There are counties in England which have 
nothing like it. It could not, however, be justly inferred 
that education is diffused in the same or nearly the same de- 
gree through the whole Norwegian population. ‘The means 
are undoubtedly . A small tax is levied from each 
householder, besides a personal payment from each adult, 
male and female, amounting in the case of agricultural ser- 
vants to about eight skillings, or half of a day’s wages in the 
year, out of which schools and teachers in each district are 
provided. The great and unremitting attention of the cler- 
gy to the confirmants personally, and the importance before 
explained which is universally attached by the people them- 
selves to the rite of confirmation, have undoubtedly diffused 
education by the aid of these schools very generally, to the 
extent at least of reading. There are causes, however, in 
the constitution of society in Norway, which must keep edu- 
cation always on a low footing, however widely its first ele- 
ments ag be spread. Whether this be better or worse for 
a people, let others determine. One is the high education 
of the clergy and other professional men. Tosenda young 
man to the university, and maintain him there, although the 
students pay no fees, costs between 300 and 400 dollars 
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yearly ; which is in this country a very important sum. 
The preliminary education also, in the ancient languages, 
must be sought for generally at a distance, and is consequent- 
ly expensive. A man cannot reasonably bring up his son 
with a view to professional livelihood, unless he happens to 
be himself in a profession, or in a situation with peculiar 
local advantages. There is no demand for educated labor, 
beyond what the classes living by it can breed up to and 
supply out of their own stock. ‘There is not, as there is or 
was in Scotland, an undefined demand for educated men in 
the medical, legal, or commercial professions, and even by 
the secession church in the clerical ; one too extending not 
merely to employment in the country, but in England, with 
all its colonies, and in America. In national education, as 
in every thing else, supply follows demand ; and here there 
is no demand beyond what the supply is visibly sufficient 
for. Education, beyond the ordinary acquirements of read- 
ing and writing, can lead to none of the ordinary objects of 
ambition ; and being therefore less valuable than with us, is 
less valued. ‘The restrictions also upon the free exercise of 
trade or industry, limit the demand for young men of good 
but not learned education. If a person must obtain peculi- 
ar privileges from a corporate body, not merely before he 
can “carry on any medical or legal employment, but before 
he can buy and sell, or manufacture, or engage in any trade 
or calling for which intelligence and useful education fit him, 
he naturally lets the educational part of his qualifications 
stand until he is sure of the apprenticeship and privilege 
part. As the expense of preparation, and the small num- 
ber of prizes to be obtained, place the higher and learned 
professions out of the reach of the main body of the people 
as objects of rational ambition, for which they might en- 
deavor to bestow superior education upon their children ; so 
the restrictions and monopoly system shut them out from 
the various paths and employments for which ingenuity, 
with ordinary useful education, might qualify them. Edu- 
cation can never be high, although it may extend very wide- 
ly in an inferior state, in a community under these circum- 
stances. 

“ The almost mechanical arts of reading and writing are 
certainly diffused very generally in Norway considering its 
local circumstances, but there its education stops. Books 
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are scarce. The means of obtaining them in the country 
are difficult, there being no coaches or carriers conveying 
parcels or goods in all directions. The teachers themselves 
in the country schools have little opportunity of obtaining 
information. The plan also which was unfortunately adopt- 
ed of having one large university, instead of two or three in 
different places, militates against the diffusion of knowledge 
in a poor country. Scotland had four universities when her 
population did not greatly exceed that of Norway at pres- 
ent; and all the four probably cost the country less in pro- 
portion to her wealth than this one costs Norway. ‘The in- 
habitants of great part of the country, as of the province of 
Bergdn and of the territory north of the Dovre Fjeld, have 
little benefit from a single university situated at the extreme 
verge almost of the kingdom, at a distance of three or four 
hundred miles, and in the capital city, in which the ex- 
pense of the students’ living is necessarily high. The dif- 
fusion of knowledge over a country from such a centre can- 
not be rapid. It is not accessible, owing to the distance 
and expense, to the great body of the people. The estab- 
lishment of a university on the north side of the Dovre 
Fjeld, seems necessary for the general diffusion of educa- 
tion of a higher description among the inhabitants of Nor- 
way. ” 
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Art. IV.—COMMON SCHOOL PRIMERS. 


Town’s Sretiine Boox. Published by the American Common 
School Union. New York. 1838. 

Pestatozzian Primer. Published by John M. Keagy, M. D. 
1827. 
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For the Annals of Education. 


Wuen a book has secured the general commendation of 
the press,* and has even been recommended by a Common 
School Convention, it may probably be deemed an act of 
presumption to question its utility for the purpose designed. 





“It may be proper to state that this review was written last winter, be- 
fure any of the recent criticisms on Town's Spelling Book, were published. 
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But when the object is not merely to detract from its just 
merits, but to contrast it with one more useful, though little 
known, it may, perhaps, be pardoned, even by those most 
disposed to censure the step as needless and uncalled for. 

Previous to my having seen “ ‘Town’s Spelling Book’ I 
had formed a favorable impression respecting it, from the 
recommendations I had seen, and procured it for one of my 
children. For the elder [ had been using the Pestalozzian 
Primer by Dr John M. Keagy, but not having been able to 
procure another copy, I bought one of Town’s for my 
younger son, and was so much disappoisted in it, from its 
being so unfit for an elementary spelling book, that I was 
forced to lay it aside. 

The Pestalozzian Primer is so far superior in carrying out 
the professed design of Town’s, viz: ‘ that of making the 
knowledge of words and the ideas they represent simulta- 
neous,” that I was impressed with the desire to make an ef- 
fort to introduce this invaluable little work of Dr Keagy’s to 
public notice. 

In contrasting the two books, the first thing that arrests 
the attention is the striking difference in their title pages. 
Town’s is verbose, pretending, and deficient in that conden- 
sation and simplicity which should govern the title of every 
work. Dr Keagy’s is as follows.—‘‘The Pestalozzian 
Primer: the First Step in teaching children the art of Read- 
ing and Thinking.” The mottos are the following: ‘“ Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.’”-—Solomon. 

“ Teach a child to think, give him words by which he may 
retain and communicate his thoughts, and you will have 
more than half completed his intellectual education.” 

The above title with the mottoes is in itself a condensed 
exemplification of the whole philosophy of mental educa- 
tion, and it has all the brevity and simplicity of a philosophi- 
cal mind. The highest eulogium that can be passed upon 
the Pestalozzian Primer is, that it is truly what it professes 
to be—the first step in teaching children the art of reading 
and thinking. Now, to proceed to the contents of these 
works. Upon an examination of Town’s, the pe objec- 
tion that strikes us, is, that there are not enough of simple 
werds, and that instead of limiting these most important, be- 
cause most frequently used monosyllables to three pages, 
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they should have occupied one half or at least one third of 
the book. The nezt is in the early use of words not suffi- 
ciently familiar, such as pica, dotal, adit, umbo, oxter, mer- 
sion, &c. in pages 17, 18 and 20, some objectionable as be- 
ing used before the minds of beginners are capable of un- 
derstanding them, and others too little employed in general 
reading or conversation to be of any advantage for a child 
to learn. 

On page 23 the author says in aN. B., “ It has been 
thought advisable to omit, most of those words which are of 
rare occurrence, as well as_ those which are gradually going 
out of use.” But surely this is not the case, for scarcely a 
column of spelling can be selected which does not contain 
words liable to one or other of these objections ; for instance, 

Page. Page. 
knurl for knot, peptic for digestive 52 
crump for crooked, 30 madefy for moisten, 53 
aqua for water, - 36 entrepot for warehouse, 
nodous for knotty, 37 obnubilate,—to cloud, 66 
nocent for guilty, 37 pulchritude for beauty, 67 
cryptic for hidden, 46 piaculuar for atoning, 77 
macula for spot, 49 glaucous for green, 79 
chafery for forge, 49 marmorean, — pertaining 
torrefy for roast, 50 —to marble, 81 

There are also many vulgarisms or pronunciations, which 
ought always to be omitted in a work intending to instruct 
children. Purity and correctness of language are indispen- 
sable, but here we find crock used as a synonym of soot, 24, 

‘ Page. Page. 
swale for vale, 24 podge for splash or pud- 
quer! for twist, 25 dle, 34 
siss for hiss, 25 kopple for shackle, 47 
screak for creak, 25 

In some of the reading lessons, the want of punctuation 
is certainly a defect, viz : 
he is to go on he is to go is he to go by me he is to go by me he is to go by 

These phrases are printed in one line without points, capi- 
tal letters, or even a sufficient division by space. The fol- 
lowing also is a bad arrangement in dividing one sentence. 

Poor mouse, puss will 
Kill and eat you soon. 
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Here, a capital letter is erroneously used. These may 
seem trifling objections, but nothing should be thought tn- 
fling where the proper education of children is concerned, 
for here trifles make up an important total. 

Mr Town’s Spelling Book may be advantageously used as 
a book of reference for higher classes in the place of a dic- 
tionary, for which purpose it is preferable on account of its 
grouping and classification of words, but not as convenient, 
there being no guide to find any particular word by alpha- 
betical arrangement ; but these two advantages could not, in 
all possibility, be united. For a thorough knowledge of the 
true meaning of words, there is no plan more advantageous 
than that pursued by Mr ‘l'own, in showing their derivation 
and the meaning of their prefixes and suffixes. But this 
exercise may do for the higher classes, but is unsuited for 
the ages in which spelling books are used by children. In 
these columns there are many words which could be of no 
possible use to any scholar until he enters upon the study 
of the sciences where they are used ; such as 


Page. Page. 
squamigerous, bearing baccivorous, eating ber- 
scales, 85 ries, 88 
nuciferous, bearing nuts, 85 ophiophagous, eating 
cauliferous, bearing stems, snakes, 88 
corymbiferous, producing calorimeter, ombrometer, 
fruit in clusters, 86 trybometer, &c. 


No word can be fully understood or remembered until the 
scholar feels the want of its use, or is made familiar with the 
object that it represents or the state that it describes. The 
knowledge of words should ever be kept progressive with 
the knowledge of the things signified by them, and this the 
author has not sufficiently considered. The same objection 
applies to the following words: “ Photology, psychology, 
sarcology, herpetology, hagiography,” &c. What child 
will remember these words or their meanings until he has 
some idea of the sciences of which they treat ? 

The professed object of this book is to impart a distinct 
idea of the meaning of every word that the child learns, but 
in this there seems to be a great failure from this fact being 
overlooked, that all our ideas of words throughout our lives 
from infancy to manhood, are more generally formed from 
their use than their definition. An intelligent foreigner once 
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said to me, ‘“* When I first came to this country, I attempted 
to learn your language by studying the English grammar and 
dictionary. 1 applied myself assiduously, but made no pro- 
gress. | then threw by my books and went into society, 
where I soon understood what was said, and quickly learned 
to converse intelligibly.” 

The system pursued by Mr Town with regard to the 
meaning of words, is no better, and in fact does not at all 
differ from that of our dictionaries in common use, where 
one word is defined by another, both often equally obscure 
to the learner. This work has undoubtedly been one of 
great labor, and may be found useful in its place ; but it 
shows an ignorance of the philosophy of the infant mind 
and for the younger classes should be substituted one which 
is better adapted to the gradual progress of the dawning 
intellect. ‘The application of words either oral or written, 
is the surest means of rendering them intelligible ; the phi- 
losophy of a language, its grammar and its dictionary, must 
be an afterwork, a later study. 

In attempting to impart the first rudiments of learning to 
the infant mind, I soon felt a deficiency in most of ihe books 
used for elementary instruction. Primer after primer and 
spelling book after spelling book were examined, but none 
were found that could be placed in the hands of children 
without continuous oral instruction, until | made use of the 
Pestalozzian Primer. ‘This supplied in a great degree, the 
desideratum for which I had often wished. Previous to this, 
I had been in the habit of explaining the words printed on 
the Infant School cards, and then applying them myself in 
a simple sentence, or requiring my child to do so, where the 
subject came within the sphere of his knowledge of the 
thing mentioned. This was to him a pleasant exercise, and 
one well adapted to discover whether he understood the 
word, and also toimpress it on his memory. In Dr Keagy’s 
work I found this process so philosophically and systemati- 
cally arranged, that I had no farther trouble, and my little 
pupil acquired the knowledge of words and their meanings 
with ease and rapidity. By way of experiment, I gave him 
a few lessons in Town’s Spelling Book, but he said that he 
could not understand it. He asked me which I liked best, 
his spelling book or his brother’s, referring to Town's. I 
told him I liked his the best. “1 know the reason, mama,” 
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he said, ‘“ brother’s book has no reading to tell you what the 
words mean.” ‘This simple remark from a child not quite 
six years old, revealed the whole secret of the superiority of 
Dr Keagy’s primer over that of Mr Town’s. This was the 
result of the child’s own impression, for no remark respect- 
ing either had been made in his presence. This incident 
may seem too trivial to be related, but nothing should be 
disregarded which gives us an insight into the mind of child- 
hood. A child’s own evidence is the best that can be pro- 
cured, respecting what is capable of being understood by a 
child. The mind of infancy and childhood is still a myste- 
ry, and had it been made a subject of closer observation and 
study, elementary books of instruction would have been far 
different from what they are now, and the gross empiricism 
which has for so long a period been practised in education, 
would have given place to a mode of treatment more en- 
lightened by science and more conformable to the philosophy 
of the mental faculties. 

The Pestalozzian Primer by Dr Keagy is written with 
much preparatory knowledge of the science of mind and is 
conformed to his theory of mental philosophy, as far as he 
thought that existing prejudices could admit, though not as 
closely as he considered to be the best method. It is imn- 
possible in this limited space to give a full idea of the merits 
of his little work and of the plan of teaching recommend- 
ed by its author. All that I can hope is to give but a very 
faint idea of its excellence. To be appreciated, it must be 
seen and studied thoroughly. Simple as its lessons are to 
the learner, it contains a depth of knowledge in its plans 
and progressive arrangements that every teacher might study 
with benefit, and if children were taught out of this primer, 
and its designs and directions to instructors were fully car- 
ried out, a child would not only acquire the art of reading, 
“with the understanding,” but he would form habits of 
mind invaluable to him in his future seif-education and a 
“solid foundation would be laid for his subsequent acquire- 
ments” in the higher departments of knowledge. In en- 
deavoring to present this work to notice, I feel my incapaci- 
ty todo full justice to its merits, [ will therefore only attempt 
to give a few specimens of its superior advantages in ena- 
bling children to connect ideas with words and to exhibit it 
merely as a spelling book. The benefits of his plan of ele- 
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mentary education may be pursued at another time. First 
let us examine his mode of teaching the alphabet. The 
letters are given in the order “ most suitable to the easy ac- 
tion of the organs of speech, vowels and labials first, dental 
and lingual lettersnext. ABEIOUYPMDTSZ 
WHLRNFVKGXC Yas a consonant, and J Q 
are not taught until the child comes to words of three let- 
ters ‘“ because it requires two letters to exemplify its sound.” 
Each letter is made a separate lesson. ‘The child is first 
taught A, and then is made to find all the A’s it can, in or- 
der to make it perfectly familiar with its shape and name. 
Then it is taught B, in the same manner, and then in the B 
lesson. ‘The learner is shown the combinations of A and B. 
B-A ba, A-B ab. As soon as these are spelled several times, 
it is made to sound ba and ab at sight, without naming a 
letter. When this is done often enough to fix the reading 
of it in the mind, he is then required to spell the words off 
the book. Dr K. says, “ learning to read at this early stage 
is a matter of great moment to a child, as it enables him to 
sound the combination of letters at a glance, and makes 
reading a simple and easy business to him.’’ In order to 
make a variety and to arrest the child’s attention, he is ask- 
ed what combination sounds ba, what ab, &c. When the 
pupil comes to the S lesson, the preceding letters with their 
combinations enable him to read such lessons as these: By 
it, it is up, so am I, &c., in which not one letter is antici- 
pated. Thus it proceeds to the letter J, and to each of 
these lessons is affixed an oral lesson to unfold their thinking 
powers, and to teach him to describe objects by analysis and 
generalization. All the reading lessons as they proceed, are 
made up of the words previously learned, not a single word 
ts anticipated. 

The third section contains words spelled which have 
meanings, and here every word is required to be orally ex- 
plained by the teacher, if it be not already understood by 
the child, questions are asked on the word and minute direc- 
tions are given as to the kind of questions which the child 
is required to answer, varying with the nature of the word, 
and the thing, state or action signified by it. The teacher 
is requested to give orally all the derivations formed from 
the words as a preparatory step to words of two or more 
syllables. ‘To these columns of words that have distinct 
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meanings, are added reading lessons in which every word 
spelled is applied in a phrase simple and easily understood, 
in which there is not a single word that has not been made 
already familiar to the child. Words of one syllable all of 
them sufficiently simple to be brought within the under- 
standing of a child occupy more than one half the book. 
There is no system better adapted to the infant mind than 
oral instruction made suitable to its wants and capacities. 
The child’s intellect should be attentively studied and in all 
that we teach, great care should be taken to keep progress 
with the gradual progress of the mind. But as teachers can- 
not yet be procured who are willing to undertake the labor, 
all that can be done is to find books as nearly allied to oral 
instruction as we can. The habit of looking at “ printed 
words or visible language without thinking,” is fraught with 
the most ruinous consequences to the mind. And as Dr 
Keagy observes, ‘spelling books as they are usually con- 
structed and used have for more than a century past been 
the greatest barrier to intellectual improvement.” But in 
his excellent work we have the best substitute for a judicious 
and thoroughly educated teacher that can be obtained. And 
if it were only better known, it would soon maintain that 
place in all our academies and common schools that has so 
long been filled by others so far inferior. A Morner. 





Art. V—AMERICAN EDUCATION, 


American Epvucation. By Rev. Benjamin O. Peers. New York: 
Jobn 8. Taylor. 


For the Annals of Education. 


Ir is not our present purpose to make an analysis of this 
volume, or criticise any of the positions taken in it. This 
we may do hereafter, remarking however, as we pass, that 
the views of the author are evidently the result of mature 
reflection, and merit the serious atiention of all the friends 
of American education. We trust the volume will be ex- 
tensively read. It can hardly fail to be extensively useful. 

We choose rather, now to offer some suggestions touching 
the true uses and necessities of Common Schools in our 
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country, and the position they ought to hold in a system o 
American education. Undoubtedly, common schools, which 
have heretofore been much neglected, are now beginning to 
absorb, if possible, almost the whole of public attention ; and 
there is danger lest those who frame systems of education 
to be adopted by our several States, shall imagine their work 
is done if they have provided the means of elementary in- 
struction for the majority of our population. The common 
school system, however complete in itself it may be, is by 
no means independent, and will not work alone. ‘The ma- 
chinery will not move orderly, till an impulse is given from 
above as well as from below. 

Of the importance of popular education, and we mean 
by that phrase, the education of all the people, we need not 
speak. It is evidently necessary to our political well being, 
and therefore what every class of men may justly claim at 
the hands of government, that all shall receive that amount 
and kind of instruction which will fit them for the intelli- 
gent discharge of all their duties to the State. The com- 
munity may with no more justice complain of lawless and 
disorderly citizens, if it has not given them the means of 
becoming intelligent and virtuous, than may the father of an 
ill-trained and misgoverned family, if his sons are rebellious 
and his daughters a shame to him. If it be the duty of the 
State to provide education for one class of citizens, it is in 
like manner her duty to provide education for all who are 
to bear any office, or discharge any trust under her, and use- 
ful to her. Yet we in this country have given to “ popular 
education,” the meaning of only ‘“‘ Common School educa- 
tion.”’ Let us see then, how far this Common School edu- 
cation extends, who enjoys it, in what degree it meets all 
the necessities of the State, and how far the adoption and 
execution of such a scheme is a discharge of all the duties 
of the State. 

And, first, as to the extent of this education. The limits 
are not yet well defined, even, we believe, in the minds of 
its most judicious advocates and friends. There is how- 
ever a tendency, very observable, to include a great variety 
of studies, and to push the amount of attainment far beyond 
any mark heretofore conceived. We judge, however, that 
it will prove unwise to attempt to provide any kind or de- 
gree of education for any class or classes of men which will 
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reach far beyond the true duties of their sphere. In this, 
as in every other department of political economy, govern- 
ments must learn to regulate the supply to what is nearly the 
actual demand. No system of common education, however 
lofty its aims or costly its arrangements, can ever raise the 
body of any nation to that degree of knowledge and culti- 
vation, that will enable them to discharge to the full, the du- 
ties which the theory of our government imposes on its citi- 
zen. ‘They may be trained tosuch a degree of wisdom and 
virtue as wisely to select and to control the depositories of 
power. But never will they be raised high enough to ena- 
ble every man to form a right and well grounded judgment 
on many momentous, yet perplexed topics of public affairs. 
How can men, to whom the daily business of: life is and 
must be all engrossing, judge of complicated subjects, the 
tariff for example, which require for a just investigation of 
them, the widest view of principles, and an infinity of mi- 
nute discussions ? 

Our object is not to find fault with those who would en- 
large the scope of the common mind, or multiply its know- 
ledge, but to affirm our conviction that the Common School 
system, however wisely planned and working however well, 
cannot in the nature of the case, furnish the means and ma- 
terials which shall enable a/l her citizens to discharge all 
their duties. 

Touching the persons who enjoy its advantages. They 
are those who must need its influences, in whose happiness 
lies the happiness of the state, the moment and the balance 
of the whole. Yet not all of them are to be learned and 
wise. It is enough if in the honesty of a conscience, 
and the quietness of a peaceful happiness, they pass through 
life receiving and doing good. Those who are to occupy 
the places of honor, and have the conduct of affairs, and in 
whom, after all that can be said of the sovereignty of the 
people, resides the real and the actual supremacy, as they 
have a different lot and other duties, need a different and 
superior training. If the State needs other services than 
can be rendered by the average mind and cultivation of its 
citizens, it were no difficult or obscure process of reasoning 
by which we infer, that the State is bound to seek out that 
better mind, and provide for that higher cultivation. We 
would not be understood to undervalue common schools, or 
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to doubt the propriety of any measures adopted or proposed 
respecting them. But to suggest to those most engaged in 
these matters, that it may be well, now, in the outset of their 
efforts, to survey accurately the whole ground, and form 
their schemes with regard to all the wants not only of the 
people but of the Commonwealth,—that Common Schools 
are only the ground plan and foundation of a wise and gen- 
eral system ; and it were not well to lay the foundations 
without some clear notions of what the superstructure is 
to be ;—that if no regard is had to the condition present 
and prospective of other means and institutions of learning, 
some steps now taken must be retraced, or the harmony of 
the whole system be impaired ;—in short, that it is more 
easy, more économical, more wise, to arrange the parts of a 
scheme of universal education with reference to each other 
and the whole, there to create each separately, and then re- 
duce or swell it as unforeseen exigencies may require. 

We purpose, if we are allowed, to examine in another ar- 
ticle, the expediency of bringing all means of instruction in 
the State under the contro] or at least supervision of the 
State. H. M. 





MISCELLANIES. 


American INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Tue tenth Annual Session of the “ American Institute of In- 
struction,” was begun in thistown on Thursday, August 23, the 
first meeting being held in the Town Hall at 8 4 o’clock, A. M. 
The Hon. Wm. ‘4 Calhoun, President of the Association, occu- 
Fee the chair. After the proceedings of the last annual meeting 

ad been read by the Secretary, Thomas Cushing, Jr., the usual pre- 
liminary business was transacted. A Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Emerson, Dillaway and Mann, was appointed to wait u 
on Noan Wesster, and invite him to attend the meetings of the 
Institute, and participate in its proccedings. Subsequently, this com- 
mittee reported that Dr Webster had left town, before they had had 
an opportunity of presenting to him the proposed invitation. On 
motion of Mr Emerson, the Institution passed a unanimous vote, 
constituting Dr Webster an honorary member of the Association. 

At 10 o’clock, the Institute adjourned to Rev. Mr Peabody’s 
church. After the meeting had been opened with prayer, by Mr 
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Peabody, the introductory lecture was delivered by Robert Rantoul, 
Jr. In relation to this lecture, we adopt the following remarks from 
the Republican : 

‘‘ Mr Rantoul’s discourse was very able and very lucid. The 
leading topic was the importance of an improved and thorough sys- 
tem of common school education. He regarded this as indispensa- 
ble to the success of the political experiment, which the United 
States have entered upon—the establishment of a model govern- 
ment for the world.—Such a system of universal education was the 
means by which the many, who had wrested the power from the 
few, could build np a government for their own benefit. The na- 
tional morality, which would be the result of such a system, would 
sustain and fortify such a government. He alluded to the move- 
ment which is every where going on in favor of diffused intelligence 
and virtue, and of course of freedom. Our school system needed, 
he said, great improvement.—The standard of education must be 
raised ; and all must be taught largely and extensively whatever is 
necessary to a knowledge of their rights and duties, and conducive 
to the amelioration of their condition. All power belonged to the 
people ; and the people must be intelligent and virtuous. He re- 
ferred to the establishment of schools for the education of teachers, 
and asked for them the encouragement and aid of the community, 
towards the maturing of this experiment.—The address contained 
a large amount of details and statistics and other views, of which 
the above is an outline, all of which were expressed with great clear- 
ness and evidently interested a large and attentive audience.” 

The Institute met in the afternoon at 24 0’clock in the Town 
Hall, where after the transaction of business, at $ o’clock, a lecture 
was delivered by Mr Fuller, of Providence, on “the use of libraries 
én common schools,” and other topics connected with this subject. 
This lecture was delivered in place of an expected lecture from Mr 
Hitchcock of Andover, who was detained at home by sickness— 
the only appointment that has failed during the session of the insti- 
tute. 

After this lecture, the Institute had a short recess, and then as- 
sembled again at Mr Peabody’s church, where a lecture was deliv- 
ered by Dr Metcalf of Mendon, on physical education, particularly 
in reference to the functions of the skin. This lecture was full of 
interesting and instructive remarks of a direct practical character in 
relation to the physical training of children. His admonitory appeals 
to females on the injurious and fatal tendencies of certain modes of 
dress were peculiarly striking and impressive, and we hope will not 
be unheeded by the fair portion of his hearers. There are facts 
enough on this subject, one would suppose, of such a startling char- 
acter as to compel the tyranny of fashion to yield to the imperious 
demands of health. 

In the evening of Thursday, a meeting of the Institute was held in 
the town hall for discussion, in which all were invited to participate. 
The subject of Normal Schools was introduced by the Committee of 
Arrangements, in the form of a resolution approving of their estab- 
lishment ; and the consideration of the same occupied the whole of 
the evening. The meeting was addressed by Messrs Thayer, Car- 
ter and Emerson of Boston, Mr Pettes of Brookline, Mr Mack of 
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Cambridge, Mr Greenleaf of Brooklyn (N. Y.), Mr James of Phil- 
adelphia, Dr Osgood, and Mr Mann. After a full discussion of the 
advantages of such institutions and the objections urged against 
them, the resolution was adopted by a vote apparently unanimous. 

On Friday morning at 8 o’clock, the Institute met at Mr Peabody’s 
church. An interesting letter was read from Rev. Elipha White of 
John’s Island, S. C. apologizing for his non-attendance. After the 
transaction of business, at 9 o’clock, a lecture was delivered by the 
Rev. Emerson Davis, of Westfield, on the mind, and the modes of 
developing its powers—replete with sound practical instruction to 
parents, teachers, and all educators of youth. 

After a short recess a lecture was delivered at 11 o’clock, by Mr 
L. B. Lincoln of Deerfield, on the means- and benefits of cultivating 
classical taste in our common schools. At the close of the lecture Mr 
Thayer, of Boston, made a few remarks on one topic of the lecture, 
viz :—the planting of shade trees around school houses. He said 
that in passing from Worcester to Springfield, he was struck with 
the cheerless appearance in this respect of the school houses by the 
way. A deficiency which could be so easily supplied, ought not, he 
said, to be suffered to remain; and he earnestly urged upon parents, 
school committees, &c. the importance of promptly attending to this 
subject, both as a matter of taste, and of comfort to the pupils. 

he Institute ret again in the afternoon at 2 o’clock, in the same 
lace, when the officers for the year were chosen. The Hon. Wm. 
B. Calhoun was re-elected President. 

At $ o’clock a lecture was delivered by Rev. H. A. Miles of Low- 
ell, on “Natural Theology as a study in our schools.” 

Resolutions were offered by Mr Thayer, expressive of sentiments 
of condolence and respect in reference to the late Mr Bailey, who 
had deceased since the last annual meeting, a member and one of 
the original founders of the Institute, and who for many years was 
an eminent teacher of youth in Boston. After a few remarks from 
Mr Thayer and others, the resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

In the evening of Friday, the Institute held a meeting for extem- 
poraneous discussion. The subject proposed was, ‘ the best modes 
of remedying existing defects in reading and spelling in the com- 
munity.” ‘The subject was thoroughly considered, and the different 
modes adopted by different teachers were cxhibited and compared. 
A large number of gentlemen took part in the discussion, among 
whom were Mr Greenleaf, Mr Pettes, Prof. Stowe, Mr Mann, Mr 
Thayer, and Rev. D. Clarke. 

Gn Saturday morning, at 8 1-2 o’clock, the Institute met at Mr 
Peabody’schurch. After the transaction of business, a lecture was 
delivered at 9 o’clock, by Thomas Cushing Jr. on “ the division of 
labor in the business of instruction.” After the lecture, remarks 
were made on the subject, by Messrs. Pettes, Greenleaf and Mann. 
Mr Mann said that it was of great importance that such arrange- 
ments should be made in our schools as to effect a separation of the 
younger from the older pupils, on account particularly of the differ- 
ent kinds of discipline, as well as of instruction, applicable to the 
respective classes. The law relating to the Union of school districts, 
he said, was specially designed for this purpose. 

The Institute had then a short recess and at 11 o’clock a lecture 
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was delivered by David Mack of Cambridge, on the importance o/ 
an adaptation by teachers of their instructions to the progress and ex- 
igencies of society. a 

The Institute met again in the afternoon of Saturday, and at $ 
o’clock a lecture was delivered by Mr G. F. Thayer of Boston, on 
Courtesy or good breeding, as it should be inculcated and practises 
in our schools, and carried out in the common intercourse of society 
—a subject which has been too much overlooked and neglected b} 
teachers and others, from a mistaken notion that it is of little impor. 
tance. The rules and principles uf courtesy laid down by the lee- 
turer, if more generally adopted aad acted upon, would add much to 
the enjoyments and smoothness of social life. The lecture was fol- 
lowed by an interesting discussion, in which Prof. Stowe, Mr Mann, 
Mr Pettes, Mr Greenleaf, and Mr Emerson took part. 

On Monday morning, August 26, the Institute met again at Mr 
Peabody’s church for business, and at 10 o’clock adjourned to attend 
the Common School Convention of the County. 

In the evening of Monday, a meeting of the Institute was held at 
Mr Peabody’s Church, when a lecture was delivered by Prof. Stowe, 
on the reading and study of the Bible, as a means of moral and intel- 
lectual improvement. 

On Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock, a lecture was delivered by 
Alexander H. Everett, on the Progress of moral science and its prac- 
tical application to the concerns of common life during the last three 
or four centuries. 

After a short recess, at 11 o’clock, the iast lecture was delivered 
by T. P. Rodman of Providence, on the importance of a love of learn- 
i or its own sake, in reference to intellectual advancement. 

ith this lecture the literary exercises of the institute were closed 
—and after passing a few resolutions the meeting was dissolved. 

The lectures and discussions of the Institute have been fully at- 
tended, and the interest of the occasion well sustained throughout ; 
and our citizens have reason to be grateful to those gentlemen, who 
have gratuitously afforded them the rich intellectual treat with which 
they have been favored the past week.—Springfield Gazette. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


‘Tae Live or Haypy, in a series of letters written at Vienna ; fol- 
lowed by the life of Mozart, with observations on Metastasio, and 
on the present state of Music in France and Italy, Translated 
from the French of 8S. A. C. Bombet; With notes by William 
Gardiner, author of ‘the Music of Nature.” Boston: J. H. Wil- 
ry & re B. Carter. Philadelphia: Thomas, Cowperthwait, 

0. , 


“The American publishers,” (say they in their preface,) ‘* here- 
with present the public with a work, in which,’&c. the general reader 
AQ* 
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will find a variety of anecdote, and an elegance of criticism, on all 
subjects connected with the fine arts, which can scarcely fail to 
gratify him.” 

The paragraph here cited gives a much more accurate notion of 
the character of the first two-thirds of this volume, than the title of 
‘Life of Haydn’ by which the writer has seen fit to designate it. It 
is in truth made up of a variety of anecdote and criticism, on all 
subjects connected with the fine arts; and the criticism, for aught we 
know, may be gratifying to the general reader, if by this epithet it 
is intended to denote one whose reading, to be palatable, must com- 
prise not only a variety but a constant shifting of topics. We are 
here furnished with an extended list of names of musical composers, 
with frequent extracts from the words set to their music, with com- 
ments and critical remarks upon the compositions, and with discur- 
sive observations upon arts and artists generally ; in sbort, with an 
olla podrida, in which, incidents in Haydn’s life, and matters relating 
to him, are indeed interspersed in greater abundance than any other 
separate ingredients, but not in such proportion to the whole as to 
fix the character and name of the mess. 

Yet there are found here some facts in relation to this distinguished 
composer, which if stripped of extraneous tinsel, and compressed 
into one fourth of their present space, would interest not only the 
general reader, but even one so particular as to select books from 
which something useful may be gathered. Perhaps the desultory 
character of the so-called ‘ Life’ may be partly accounted for from 
the fact that it appears in the form of ‘Letters’: at any rate the title 
is a misnomer; and M. Bombet seems to have written for a class of 
readers who would accomplish themselves in the small talk of Music; 
and who desire a simplified mode of attaining the reputation of con- 
noisseursbip. 

Of the Life of Mozart, M. Bombet says in an introductory letter, 
‘*] have enquired for the best memoir of that celebrated man, and 
have had the patience to translate for you [from the German,] the 
biographical notice published by M. Schlictegroll. Excuse its sim- 
plicity.” 

Had the writer apologized for his own diffuseness, instead of the 
simplicity of M. Schlictegroll, he would have shown a much juster 
notion of the proper end and character of biography. This memoir 
is to the point without being dry, and condensed without being mea- 
gre. The prominent incidents in the life of Mozart, and the analysis 
of his celebrated compositions, with the critical observations upon 
them, are given in an order and manner calculated to interest not 
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only the amateur in Music, but also the philosophical inquirer, who 
wishes to observe the development of genius in the department of 
Music. 

We think there is a popular sentiment, that genius in Music is 
more a matter of gift or intuition, than, for example, in Mechanics 
or Oratory ; but we gather from this memoir, that notwithstanding 
that Mozart, at a very early age, discovered a remarkable sensitive- 
ness to sweet sounds, and a quick perception of concords and discords, 
yet his assiduous study, commenced almost in infancy, is evidence 
that his gifts were supported by great acqutrements. 

To be a composer requires powers of a much higher order than to 
be a performer, however excellent, of other men’s compositions. 
Self-evident as this remark may seem, it is yet true, that a majority 
of the lovers of Music accord a very disproportionate share of credit 
and praise to men who merely read upon instruments the ideas of 
the composer. ‘To do this it is only necessary to be a musical elocu- 
tionist, and the performer who does it well receives from an undis- 
criminating popular audience much of the applause, which, in other 
departments of science and art, is given only to original invention. 
Perhaps even Mozart acquired greater celebrity by the facility with 
which he read difficult pieces at sight, than by his powers of com- 
position. The performer lives only for his cotemporaries ; the 
composer for them and for posterity. 

The Notes to this volume, by the author of “the Music of Nature,” 
lead us to regret, that, so far as the Life of Haydn is concerned, Mr 
Gardiner did not appear as author instead of annotator. C. 


Tarreen Historicar Discourses, on the completion of two hun- 
dred years from the beginning of the First Church in New Haven, 
with an appendix. By Leonard Bacon, Pastor of the First Church 
in New Haven. pp. 400. 8vo. New Haven: Dunie & Peck. 1829. 


These discourses are written with great vigor, and indicate very 
pains-taking and accurate research. ‘They do not contain a minute 
narrative of particular facts, yet the narrative is continuous, and is 
a clear historical development of the principles on which the con- 
stitution of church and state, in the New Haven Colony was estab- 
lished. While the civil history ot the Colony is not neglected, the 
religious and ecclesiastical history receive a larger share of the au- 
thor’s attention. The character and conduct of the Fathers of New . 
Haven, in these respects, are truly stated and ably vindicated. That 
character well merits the admiration of their posterity, and the vol- 
ume which contains their memorial deserves a hearty welcome from 
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us of these days. We owe them reverence, not only as the young 
to the old. They were men of resolute purpose, of true devotion, 
of far-seeing wisdom. Their spirit was noble and pure, their acts 
and counsels were prudent and godly. 

How far truth surpasses fiction! Measured by just principles of 
judgment how immeasurably inferior have been Theseus, Romulus, 
and all fabled founders of commonwealths, to John Davenport and 
Theophilus Eaton! Like Moses and Aaron, they led the people of 
God to a strange land, and in the written word found a brighter light 
than the “ pillar of fire” which guided them. Unlike heroes of 
earthly mould, they cared first for the church, and framed their civil 
state for the security and the prosperity of the church. In their 
view the State was the scaffolding only which upheld the beautiful 
Temple. Hence their thoughts and their life were not those of or- 
dinary men. We owe them affectionate gratitude and a reverent 
imitation. 

The work could not have been executed by an abler hand. Mr 
Bacon’s position has given him command of the sources of informa- 
tion, and naturally awakened a lively interest in his subject. His 
style, always clear, nervous, and emphatic, is often eloquent. The 
vindication of the Puritans, at the close of the second Lecture, is a 
specimen of genuine manly eloquence. Mr Bacon can well appre- 
ciate and fully sympathize with them. 

Prefixed to the Volume are authentic portraits of Davenport, 
Pierpont, Whittlesey and Dana, pastors of the First Church in New 
Haven. The appendix, which is of more than a hundred pages, is 
filled with learned and minute information, and more extended dis- 
cussions of some points than would have been suitable in the text. 


Dr. Anperson’s Appress, Delivered in South Hadley, Mass. July 
24, 1839, at the Second Anniversary of the Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary. By Rufus Anderson, D. D. Published by 
request of the Trustees. pp. 24. Boston: Printed by Perkins 
& Marvin. 1889. 


A very valuable Address, cautious, clear and discriminating. The 
Author has looked coolly, yet with much interest, on the progress of 
Female Education, and has given here the results of extensive and 
accurate observation, and with clear foresight and a calm judgment. 
We are disposed to differ with him in only one material point. He 
says :— 

‘*The ultimate object of all education should be usefulness. Or, 
to give the same idea a religious expression, it should be the glory 
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of God. We should prepare ourselves for action, that we may do the 
greatest amount of good. I doubt whether it be right, under the 
gospel dispensation, to make the acquisition of knowledge an ultimate 
end, or otherwise than a means of usefulness. This view opposes 
the selfish principles. It recognizes our relations and obligations. 
It assumes that we are social beings, and bound to lead active and 
useful lives to the extent of our opportunities aud capacities. It ac- 
knowledges the great law of social life, requiring us to do to others 
as we would that others should do to us, and owns the vast claims 
upon us of the wide world and of future ages. 

I am aware some will object to this view, as carrying the matter 
too far. ‘They would have us frame our theory on the ground that 
man is a being, as well as an agent; that, as he himself is a part of 
the intelligent universe, such extreme disinterestedness cannot be 
binding upon him ; and that he may lawfully pursue and treasure 
up whatever is lovely and of good report, because the mere posses- 
sion of such things is a virtue, raising the possessor on the scale of 
excellence, and ap roximating him to the Deity. 

But the principle, which lies at the bottom of all this, namely, that 
something terminating in self, something short of our influence in 
the kingdom of God, may be the proper ultimate end of our pursuits, 
has been the cause of vast and lamentable waste of mind. It is on 
this ground—making the most charitable supposition—that the in- 
tellectual epicure, the gormandizer in literature and science, quiets 
himself, while his activity and influence bear no proportion to his 
reading, study, and acquisitions—his mind like the lion’s den in the 
fable, where the footsteps were all one way, and he a drone in the 
community. Hts approximation towards the Deity, if there really is 
any, is only in respect to the number of his ideas; for he is as des- 
titute of benevolence, as selfish, as he is learned. It is on similar 
grounds that the religious epicure quiets his conscience. His whole 
energies are employed and consumed in the acquisition of religious 
knowledge, in the miserly accumulation and hoarding of which he 
feels that there is nosin. What the other was in literature and 
science, he is in religion. The object of all his acquisitions termi- 
nates in self, without a particle of benevolence. ‘The best that can 
eben of him is, that his selfishness has taken the direction of re- 
igion. ‘ 
The truth is, God has placed us here to do good. This is obvious 
whichever way we turn our eyes. And he has made the exercise 
of our powers the best method of strengthening them, and the use of 
our knowledge the most effectual means of giving it increase and 
value. Itis thus we acquire experience, the only experience de- 
serving the name of wisdom. It is thus we make the most progress 
in discovering the relations of things, after we have acquired a 
knowledge of the things themselves. It is thus we learn the power 
there is in knowledge, and how to use that power to advantage. It is 
thus we marshal our acquisitions under principles, and render them 
permanent and efficient in our minds. Iadeed the great secret of 
intellectual and spiritual progress is, in regarding al] our acquisitions 
as means to an end, and that end the glory of God as manifested in 
the good of our fellow-men.” 
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We would not countenance literary epicurism or gormandizing, 
yet we think that knowledge is in itself an end, in the attainment of 
which the mind may lawfully rest, and be satisfied. Or, rather, we 
judge that the acquisition of knowledge is both an end and a means, 
and must be so regarded and used by a healthy mind. When we 
regard it as a means, we speak of the desire of knowledge ; when 
we regard it asan end we speak of the love of truth. There can 
hardly be a true literary enthusiast, if knowledge be actually valued 
as a mere instrument only, and put in the same category with a rake 
or a printing press. Both these views are important, and neither 
should be sacrificed. A truer statement still may be that knowledge 
is an end for a part of our being, the intellect, though not for the 
whole. 

The Address, after stating the ultimate object of education, dis- 
cusses “ the sphere of duty for which education should prepare us, 
viz. the world ; and the manner in which the preparation is to be 
made.’ The last topic is treated under the following heads: Physi- 
cal Education, Mental Discipline, Active Habits, Symmetry of 
Character and Accomplishments. We quote one passage more, on 
the recent history and present state of Female Education. Jt isa 
true picture. 


Female education in this country is not now what it was in the 
days of our fathers. Itis not what it was in our own youthful days. 
It is in a state of experiment and transition. Atthe close of the 
revolutionary war, there are said to have been ladies of respectable 
standing in Boston, who were unable to read. The education of 
females in the last generation, is said by an eminent observer of 
men to have usually terminated at the age of thirteen or fourteen. 
Within five-and-twenty years, a knowledge of only the mere elements 
of grainmar, arithmetic, geography and history, were considered a 
good education by females generally ; and few aspired to other at- 
tainments, except in those branches usually denominated accom- 
plishments, such as music, embroidery, drawing, etc. The range 
of study has since been gradually extending, though there is still a 
great deficiency in depth and thoroughness. 

The breaking up of the old ideas on the subject began soon after 
the establishment of our national independence, and has since been 
facilitated by the introduction of machinery, moved by water and 
steam, into our woollen and cotton manufactories, and by the conse- 
quent removal of the spinning-wheel and the loom from the house- 
hold. The spinning-wheel must have contributed exceedingly to 
the health, as well as to the industry of families, and it has left no 
substitute. Its cheerful whirl, as well as the regular, monotonous 
stroke of the loom, are among the recollections of by-gone days. 
The first symptom of progress was not very sarpuceeing. It was an 
exaggerated estimate placed by parentson the value of mere learn- 
ing to their daughters, and especially of certain accomplishments 
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bearing no very intimate relation to the mind ; and along with this, 
a gradual relaxing in the good old puritan notions of domestic train- 
ing. In short, certain new, crude, and, to a great extent, mistaken 
impressions on the subject of female education began to be diffused 
in the community. ‘These for atime operated unfavorably ; but 
they were the Mnawive of better ‘nak to come. The domestic 
training is still sadly neglected, and will be until the eyes of parents 
are more opened to the importance of household labors in the physi- 
cal education of their daughters. Nor does any thing seem yet to 
be fairly settled in the public mind, in relation to the education of 
females. The degree of intellectual culture they should receive is 
not ; nor is the precise nature of it; nor is the kind of institutions 
in which they should receive it. On all these points there is great 
diversity of opinion. Still it is encouraging to know that there are 
opinions on the subject; that attention is awakened to it ; that its 
importance is more and more felt; that experiments are in progress; 
and that there is a progress in the results, and in the public senti- 
ment. Indeed, so many intelligent minds of both sexes, are devoted 
to the work, that, with the blessing of God, we have much to anti- 
cipate in coming years. 


Hyrerion, a Romance. By the Author of “ Outre-Mer.” 2 vols. 
New York: Published by Samuel Colman. 1839. 


The Author of these volumes is well known to be Protessor Long- 
fellow, of Cambridge. Both Outre-Mer and Hyperion are written 
in a peculiar style, often disfigured by affected quaintness, yet rich 
and sparkling, and plentifully sprinkled over with sentiment which 
is not always natural, though perhaps romantesque. The writer is 
too long on stilts. His readers would be glad now and then of a 
page of pure simple prose. His rhapsodies are always brilliant, but 
often misty, There are many discussions of authors and literature, 
mostly German, which are curious and interesting. Too much of 
the volume has the air of a poetical guide-book, though the sketches 
of scenery are often exceedingly graphic and happy. We copy a 
passage from a chapter entitled The Lives of Scholars. 


‘What a strange picture a University presents to the imagination. 
The lives of scholars in their cloistered stillness ;—literary men of 
retired habits, and Professors who study sixteen hours a day, and 
never see the world but on a Sunday. Nature has, no doubt, for 
some wise purpose, placed in their hearts this love of literary labor 
and seclusion. Otherwise who would feed the undying lamp of 
thought? But for such men as these, a blast of wind through the 
chinks and crannies of this old world, or the flapping of a conquer- 
or’s banner, would blow it out forever. The light of the soul is 
easily extinguished. And whenever I reflect upon these things I 
become aware of the great importance, in a nation’s history, of the 
individual fame of scholars and literary men. I fear that it is far 
greater than the world is willing to acknowledge; or, perhaps I 
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should say, than the world has Soaps of acknowledging. Blot out 
from England’s pony the names of Chaucer, Shakspcre, Spenser, 
and Milton only, and how much of her glory would you blot out with 
them! Take from Italy such names as Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio, 
Michel Angelo, and Raphael, and how much would still be wanting 
to the completeness of her glory !_ How would the history of Spain 
look if the leaves were torn out on which are written the names of 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderon! What would be the fame 
of Portugal without her Camoens ; of France, without her Racine, 
and Rabelais, and Voltaire; or Germany, without her Martin Luther, 
her Goethe, and Schiller ! Nay, what were the nations of old, with- 
out their philosophers, poets and historians ! Tell me, do not these 
men in all ages and in all places, emblazon with bright colors the 
armorial bearings of their country? Yes, and far more than this; 
for in all ages and all places they give humanity assurance of its 
greatness ; and say: Call notthis time or people wholly barbarous ; 
for thus much, even then and there, could the human mind achieve! 
But the boisterous world has hardly thought of acknowledging all 
this. Therein it has shown itself somewhat ungrateful. lse, 
whence the great reproach the general scorn, the loud derision, with 
which, to take a familiar example, the monks of the Middle Ages are 
regarded! That they slept their lives away is most untrue. For in 
an age when books were few,—so few, so precious, that they were 
often chained to their oaken shelves with iron chains, like galley- 
slaves to their benches, these men, with their laborious hands, copied 
upon parchment all the lore and wisdom of the past, and transmitted 
it to us. Perhaps it is not too much to say, that, but for these monks, 
not one line of the classics would have reached our day. Surely, 
then, we can pardon something to those superstitious ages, perhaps 
even the mysticism of the scholastic philosophy, since, after all, we 
can find no harm in it, only the mistaking of the possible for the real, 
and the high aspirings of the human mind after a long-sought and 
unknown somewhat. I think the name of Martin Luther, the monk 
of Wittemberg, alone sufficient to redeem all monkhood from the 
reproach of laziness! If this will not, perhaps the vast folios of 

mas Aquinas will ;—or the countless manuscripts, still treasured 
in old libraries, whose yellow and wrinkled pages remind one of the 
hands that wrote them, and the faces that once bent over them.” 
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